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attendance at the British Life Academy. He follows 
the fashion in both respects, and should the latter 
task sometimes seem irksome, the three hours which 
it demands arc preceded by a jovial trattoria dinner, 
interrupted by a lounge in the smoking-room, and 
followed by cigars and gossip at the cafe. In truth 
the whole student life of these men is what is termed 
in the Italian idiom, " too material*' — too much time 
and thought are given to self, too little bestowed on 
art. Instead of striving to comprehend the feeling, 
or imitate the execution of a Raffaelle or a Rubens, 
thoy ape the picturesque costume of these painters. 
Many of them seem to limit their rivalry of the old 
masters to the cut of their beavers, or the hirsute 
horrors of their beards, and study rather to caricature 
their own personal appearance, than to perfect the 
figures upon their canvases. But there is yet a hope 
of better things. The cry raised from their native 
shores for a higher pictorial style has been responded 
to, and within a few weeks the students at Rome, in 
the face of a factious opposition, organised by a few 
more self-sufficient and bigoted seniors, have volun- 
tarily placed their academy under the instruction of 
Professor Minardi, an artist whose modesty and good 
feeling are as remarkable as his fine taste and purity 
of design. Should he meet with fair play from the 
minority who opposed his appointment, much benefit 
may be looked for from his ministrations ; but if he 
be thwarted by such unfair and ungentleman-like op- 
position as is threatened by the dissentients, it will 
behove the friends of the academy to withdraw from 
it their countenance, until some higher authority end 
these disgraceful squabbles, by putting the establish- 
ment upon a footing which shall at once secure its 
disciplino, and promote its utility. 

How entirely different from these Anglican habits 
is the life of German artists in the Eternal City ! 
Prepared by reading the rich artistic stores of their 
own literature, and its abundant translations, most of 
them have been selected by their respective govern- 
ments as likely to do credit to the small pension al- 
lowed them. It is barely adequate to their wants, 
aifording them no facilities for dissipation ; but H 
renders them independent of interruption from private 
commissions, and it is continued for such a term of 
years as enables them thoroughly to master the lan- 
guage, as well as the pictorial history of the Peninsula. 
Under this system, the Germansare plodding students, 
bound to each other, and to their common pursuit, by 
every tie of country and sympathy ; whilst the Eng- 
lish are loiterers, left to waste or misapply their op- 
portunities. Under it, Overbeck and Cornelius, Veit 
and Schnorr, Schwanthaler and Gruner, have effected 
an entire renovation of art, and have enshrined thefr 
names in a niche far higher than their British contem- 
poraries have, as yet, approached. 

But as this is not the place for discussing the rela- 
tive merit of modern German and British art, we shall 
conclude with a single remark. There is surely less 
egotism in trying to comprehend the deep feeling of 
the early masters, than in sneering at "Perugino and 
the pasteboard school," more good sense in attempting 
to renovate the styles of Raffaelle and Ghirlandajo, 
than in talking about Michael Angelo, without daring 
to study him ; or in imitating Veronese, without 
equalling Tiepolo. No man in his senses charges 
Laurence with servility to Sir Joshua, or Landscer 
with plagiarisms from Schnydcrs ; yet their approxi- 
mation to these prototypes is surely not less decided 
than arc the cartoons of Overbeck to those of Raffa- 
elle. Man is proverbially an imitative creature, and 
if we are to follow the path which another has ex- 
plored, why judge most harshly of such as aspire to 
tread in the footsteps of one whom all ages honor, and 
whom all but our countrymen appreciate 1 



CORRESPONDENCE OF THE BULLETIN. 

London, ISth July, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin: 

Sir, — What may be termed the London Pic- 
ture Season is now nearly over ; and in a few 
weeks the British Institution Exhibition of 
works by the Old Masters, contributed from 
private collections, will be the only one remain- 
ing open. 

During the next two months, the studios will 
be mostly closed, and their occupants scattered 
abroad , sketching and laying up stores for fu- 
ture use. The English landscape painters are 
very indefatigable in the study of nature for 
two or three months in the year ; and, indeed, 
it is becoming very much the practice to take a 
spread of canvas into the country, and, having | 



taken pains to select a subject, to set up the 
easel and paint it on the spot. Many of Cres- 
wick's most successful pictures have been thus 
produced ; and, undoubtedly, a certain fresh- 
ness and smell of nature is obtained by these 
means which is apt to evanesce in the studio, 
where the sketches only are made use of, and 
the picture made up from them. Of course, 
literal resemblance is adhered to, according to 
the taste and judgment of the artist. The feel- 
ing in favor of rigid portraiture, however, is 
rather on the advance here — a feeling which, I 
think, is very open to question, as it tends to 
raise the mere manipulative artist into a rank 
and appreciation to which he has no right. 
Mechanical dexterity is, I may say, the lead- 
ing sin of the landscape painters of this school. 
You see in all the exhibitions crowds of pictures 
in which this quality predominates over all: 
intelligence, feeling, imagination, are reduced 
into paint. It strikes one at first with a sort of 
admiration ; but it soon palls, and one becomes 
wearied at the lack of idea and predominance of 
sleight of hand. 

That it should be pursued by the young men 
usque ad nauseam is, however, not to be won- 
dered at, as, to a certain class of purchasers, it 
seems to possess irresistible charms. The draw- 
ers of Art-Union prizes generally select this 
description of pictures ; and it is one argument, 
in addition to others equally good, in favor of 
your plan of selection, through a committee, 
(where thought and intention have some chance 
of respect,) rather than the other method which 
is adopted by the Art-Union here. 

The exhibition of the British Institution is 
hardly, perhaps, up to its average excellence; 
but as I have only visited it once, and then in a 
hurried manner, I shall not presume to speak 
about other than those pictures which I parti- 
cularly examined. Wilkie's Penny Wedding 
and Stuart Newton's Le Malade Malgre Lui so 
absorbed my attention, that I must confess to 
having taken but a cursory survey of the rest. 
The Penny Wedding from the Queen's collec- 
tion, is in admirable preservation : it is so well 
known by engravings, that to speak of it at 
large, would be superfluous : it is an admirable 
work, studied with the utmost care, and full of 
character, vivacity, life, and motion. It has 
always seemed an anomaly to me, that Wilkie, 
who, it is evident, had a most keen appreciation 
of the humorous, as is evinced in his paintings, 
should have exhibited not a vestige of it in his 
letters, and as little, I have been told, in his 
conversation. It is only by looking again and 
again at his works that one can recover from 
the disagreeable impression of the man which 
his life, by Cunningham, presents. I somewhere 
heard or read an anecdote of him, which may 
not be mal apropos. In returning from a party 
with Newton, the latter was very diffuse in his 
conversation and commentaries ; but Wilkie 
confined his remarks to a " Rea-ally." At 
length, Newton, tired with this phlegm, ex- 
claimed, " Confound it, Wilkie ! all I can get 
from you is ' really.' " To which Wilkie's reply 
was, " Railly .'" In some of the criticisms upon 
this exhibition, I perceive that in relation to the 
large class of genre painters who now exist 
here, the critics are disposed to assign a foot- 
stool to Newton. My own opinion is, that it 
should be a very high throne. The little paint- 
ing which we have here is a capital example of 



him, and, what is more, it is in excellent pre- 
servation, which, owing to his free use of as- 
phaltum, can unfortunately be said of few of 
his pictures. The character of the unfortunate 
whom two doctors are trying to persuade into 
illness, is as fine as can be conceived ; so are 
the " Medicine Men," with a rich grin under 
their gravity : the background figures contri- 
bute admirably to the story, and the whole is 
invested in color which goes straight to one's 
heart. Certainly, the footstool may be Newton, 
in so far as regards the painful elaboration of a 
petticoat or a pelisse ; but in character, color, 
a genial mode of telling his story, and all that 
is comprised under the indefinite term of" feel- 
ing," the men who have followed him are but 
puny children — very good some of them were ; 
but he, in his class, was supreme. 

A matter of interest to the lovers of pictures 
during the season, is the sales, from death, from 
love of change, and other causes. Each year 
brings numerous collections to the hammer ; 
and it is interesting and encouraging to the 
purchaser of modern works to find, that, with 
rare exceptions, the pictures, which have been 
well selected from the walls of the exhibition 
or the artists' studios during the last twenty 
years, more than repay the original outlay, 
with a liberal allowance of interest, and with 
some the appreciation amounts to several cent- 
per-cent. There is no doubt that the same re- 
sult will obtain in the United States, if purchas- 
ers there will encourage the art which rises 
around them, instead of going to Italy, and (as 
I know of an instance) telling dealers that they 
want a thousand dollars' worth of pictures, and 
they must be good sized ones ! I was explaining 
a short time since the prices which were obtain- 
ed by Hunt and Cattermole here for small 
drawings, when my friend interrupted me to 
say that very large pictures were to be bought 
in Florence for one hundred dollars. So they 
are here, with very fine names attached to them 
too ; but the real Simon Pures bring more than 
their weight in gold. It is amusing to see how 
the authority of great names vanishes before 
the searching scrutiny of the dealers. But let 
a genuine Claude, Murillo, Holbein, &c. &c, 
appear, and observe the difference. The small 
picture of a girl and dog, by Sir Joshua, which 
brought the other day a thousand guineas, was 
hardly more than a sketch ; but it was in fine 
preservation ; the child was indeed a child, in 
all its beauty and innocence, and the price, en- 
ormous as it seems, was not too much. But I 
have got to the end of my letter ; so I subscribe 
myself, your obedient servant, p. 
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AMERICAN ART AND ARTISTS. 
Drawings by Overbeck. — In alluding again 
to these works, we are happy to include our re- 
marks under the head of " American Art." The 
Incredulity of St. Thomas, which we mentioned 
in our last number as being for sale at Rome, 
has been lately purchased by Mr. Minturn, of 
this city, who, as we stated, was already the 
possessor of another specimen of this aitist — one 
of the only two which are now in America. We 
have lately seen this drawing. Its subject is the 
Garden of Gethsemane. The foreground re- 
presents that part of the sacred history in which 
Christ coming to his disciples finds them sleep- 
ing. In the middle distance, according to the 
practice of the old masters, another scene in the 
same story is shewn — Christ kneeling in his 



